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the heavy cavalry they could not, in ordinary circumstances,
stand; but at Eylau, when the French cuirassiers, exhausted
and with blown horses, encountered, after passing through
the Eussian infantry, the fresh and fearless cossacks, they
went down before them, and suffered terribly.

At the outposts, when the armies were in cantonments,
these hardy warriors, inured, like their horses, from their
birth to hardships of all sorts, were a continual thorn in
the side of the French light cavalry, whose training and
previous experience had failed to fit them or their horses to
bear the starvation and cold, which the cossacks felt but
little.

Platow, the Ataman of the cossacks, had immense per-
sonal influence with them, and it was only necessary for
him to dismount and appeal to them in order to steady them
against overwhelming odds.

Accustomed from childhood to the use of the lance, the
cossack was more than a match for the horseman armed only
with a sword, or for any but a very expert lancer.

The last class of troops employed by Eussia consisted of
1500 baskiers, clad in chain mail, and armed with bows and
arrows. These men appeared on the field at the close of the
campaign. They were, of course, useless, and merely ex-
cited the derision of Napoleon.

The officers who led the infantry of the Czar were not
worthy, as a rule, of the magnificent raw material which
they should have been able to mould into shape. The
lower grades were especially ill qualified. Scarcely better
educated than their ignorant men, they could neither inspire
respect nor teach an art of which they knew nothing.
Poorly paid, and looked down upon by the officers of the
cavalry and the Guard, the position of an infantry officer had
no attractions for the upper classes. The Guard, on the"
other hand, was commanded mainly by men of these classes,
and even the ordinary cavalry officers were of a better class
than those of the infantry. There was no scientific class of